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A WELL DECORATED DINNER TABLE. 



DINING ROOM DECORATION 



By H. M. P. 




OTHING niaiks the refinement 
or the lack of it, on the part 
of the housekeeper, more 
than the conditions under 
which food is served. A 
negected dining room, a 
table strewn with a disorder- 
ly array of nicked dishes the 
absence of fine bits of por- 
celain and crystal, or of 
flowers where these are 
wanting, shows a lack of 
delicacy and taste which are 
poorly atoned for by a 
handsome drawing-room 
and superb toilets. 

Whether the dining room be situated in the basement or in 
the back parlor, good taste dictates that it should be light, 
sparkling, radiant. The age of sombre dignity is past. Social 
functions are growing more spontaneous and unconventional. As 
cultivation supersedes formality, original decorations and service 
daily grow in favor. 

In the treatment of the dining room one of two courses is 
to be followed. Either the walls are to be highly ornate and 
the furniture rich and showy, thus distracting attention from 
the table service, or the room itself is to be plainly finished, 
leaving the table to be the chief point of interest. Where both 
are kept brilliantly and multicolored there is no repose for the 
eye. For instance, the walls may be papered or painted with 
any one of the shades of yellow, ranging from buff through 
cafe au lait to deep gold brown, whichever best suits the light. 
Deep tints only fit a room in which the sunshine falls strong all 
day long ; in that case chocolate, olive and russet are ad- 
missible. 

In the winter these colors need the relief of hangings of 
carmine, orange, or bright yellow. 

But for a northern lighted room, by all means have the pre- 
vailing color which suggests the sunshine that is lacking, and 
which under gaslight is its substitute. These can be found in 
inexpensive flocks and ingrain papers, or the more ornate pat- 



terns which now come in two shades of the same color. The 
dado of a depth proportionate to the height of the room, may 
exhibit deeper or contrasting tints, which, should reappear in 
the cove and in the mouldings. The ceiling ought to be like 
the side walls, and in a much lighter tint. If it must be paper, 
let the pattern be very simple and delicate. As for the floor, 
no one who has ever used wood, either hard or soft pine, stained 
will ever willingly carpet the entire room. The rug of Indian 
figures ought to be large enough to prevent the scraping of 
chairs on the bare floor. 

In regard to table service there are again two courses open, 
use untinted china with flowers, and with or without a scarf 
down the centre, or colored china and little or no decoration. 
A rim of gold, or of some deep shade, may be considered in per- 
fect taste when it harmonizes with the flowers. Thus green or 
gold may be used with any variety of flowers, because green is 
their background, and a line of gilt is never inharmonious. 

But to set a table with deep blue, or richly painted china of 
any kind, and then profusely deck it with flowers, is to violate 
those canons of art which are founded on the laws of nature. 
The reason is evident. Either have the flowers by themselves, 
or the painted pictures; together they kill each other. And 
that is why there is a return to the old fashioned white china, 
which is never out of keeping with anything in the room. 

With white goes any kind of decoration. Table scarfs are 
still in vogue. They may be made of crimson plush covered 
with open work embroidery of rich lace, long and narrow in 
shape as they have been for some time. On this, on festive 
occasions, set fancy dishes of flowers — crimson or white—bonbons 
conserves in crystal, and candelabra in fancy shades. The centre 
piece, not too high, might be a large mass of crimson roses or 
carnations, relieved with greenery, and, if desired with white 
flowers of the same species. 

Where the housekeeper has access to plants and flowers, 
either wild or cultivated, the decorations may be often varied. 
In winter ivy and a sprig of the rose geranium for a center- 
piece are a delight to the eye. When daisies blossom, set a 
large bowl of them upon a square of linen laid diamond wise, 
and wrought in yellow silk. Then there are yellow roses, pink 
roses, white roses, and crimson roses, asparagus sprays, maiden- 
hair ferns, mosses— which may be kept all winter—and a host 
of others. 

It is a mistake to suppose that many flowers are needful to 
make a fitting show. Have a plentiful supply of greenery 
(which can be kept fresh by frequent changes of the water. 
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into which drop a little powdered charcoal), and half a dozen 
flowers inserted into its midst will make a thing of beauty as 
long as they last. They must never be crowded, but should be 
so arranged as to show their individualities. 

One pretty fashion in table decoration is to insert in the 
centre of a loose knot of green silk a cluster of flowers or a 
spray of lilies, or of roses. The stems may be kept fresh in a 
bowl of water concealed by the silk, which is festooned over a 
piece of pasteboard, through an aperture of which they pass to 
reach the fluid. But it is a mixture of the natural and artificial 
to which many persons object. 

Where flowers are not ordinarily attainable without much 
expense, the housekeeper may embroider a piece of satin in flo- 
ral designs for the table centre. The ground may be a delicate 
olive or yellow, or even blue, if it matches the china. The 
edges may be deeply scalloped and finished with lace. On this 
a bonbon bowl and a^few other fancy pieces of crystal or porce- 



white ribbon, white jellies, and white ices, else the monotony 
of a single tint will destroy the intended effect. To carry out this 
scheme of decoration, the hostess herself ought to wear a dresd 
finished with a garniture of carnation-colored ribbons or flowers. 



A FRESCO DESIGN FOR THE CEILING OF A 
MUSIC ROOM. 

DESIGN in interior decorations has by no means come to a 
standstill. We reproduce from "The Gentlewoman," an 
English illustrated periodical, an original decorative design 
for the ceiling of a music room, the subject of which is " The 
Music of the Spheres." We all know that musical vibrations take 
a spiral, shell-like form and we have all held a large shell to our 
ear and thought we heard the music of the waves ; so in memory of 
the beautiful similes creation unfolds to us, let us say in Words- 
worth's words, " Even such a Shell the universe itself is to the ear of 




FRESCO DESIGN FOR THE CEILING OF A MUSIC ROOM. Subject—The Music op the Sphebes. 



lain, or even a small pot of ferns, or a plant in blossom, will 
give a pleasing character to a table at any season of the year. 
Nasturtiums are hardy and easily cultivated ; and nothing can 
be more decorative than a large, loose bunch of this brilliant 
flame-like blossom. It may be inserted in a blue Japanese jar 
or a grey and blue ginger jar, in order to show to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Whatever scheme of color is begun should be carried out 
into minor details. At a carnation dinner or tea, let a carnation 
lie beside each plate, with or without a white flower to keep 
it company, but always with a spray of greenery. Piiik shades 
of crimped tissue paper should cover the lamps or gas lights. 
There may be pink jellies and pink ices. Each of these comes- 
tibles, however, ought to be accompanied by something of the 
same kind, though uncolored. For instance, there should be 



faith." In the accompanying design the volute is made of the five 
lines of the treble clef in music ; the shell from which it issues 
much resembles the sign of the treble clef. That beautiful strain 
of Mozart from fche Magic Flute, " Oh cara armonia ! oh dolce 
piacer I " is written on the lines in the form of constellations. 
The principal notes of the harmony are electric lights made in 
the form of stars and borne by figures, either as lighted torches, 
or upon their heads ; the musical rests are represented by extinct 
torches. The notes that complete the harmony are stars of 
white paint. The longer the duration of the note the larger 
must be the electric globe. The figures bearing the stars give 
the impression that they are forever whirling onward. 

The color of this ceiling is smoky-blue and white in various 
shades. This ceiling would look best in fresco, but if painted in 
oils the colors should be flatted. 
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